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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





INAUGURAL MEETING. 


By the courtesy of the Company, through the kind offices 
of Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A. (one of our Hon. Fellows), the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Sixteenth Session will be held in the 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Cutlers, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate Street, E.C., on Wednesday, October 12th, at 7.30 

Ml. 
The Master of the Company (it is hoped) and Mr. Welch, 
who is a Past Master, will receive the visitors, and an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for viewing this interesting Hall, of 
which a description appeared in the last issue of ‘‘ The Library 
Assistant.’ Refreshments will be served before and after the 
meeting, and there will be an exhibit of some examples of 
record repair which Mr. Welch will explain. The Inaugural 
Address will be delivered by Dr. Kenyon, Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum and President of the Library Associa- 
tion, whilst the chair will be occupied by Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 

There should be no need to emphasize the importance or 
interest of this occasion; the privilege of being allowed to meet 
in the Hall of one of the ancient City Companies is one of 
which the Association may be well proud, and should be of 
itself a sufficient attraction to every member. Added to this 
there is Dr. Kenyon’s address, which, with the report of his 
words to the Conference at Exeter before us, one cannot doubt 
will be full of inspiring thoughts and practical encouragement; 
his mere presence, recognizing the high position he holds in the 
Profession, being an honour to the Association. As an author 
of a number of graceful literary essays, as well as the writer 
of several powerful books in the world of religious thought, 
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Mr. Coulson Kernahan will be a welcome occupant of the 
Presidential Chair, and there is every reason to believe that the 
event will worthily maintain the pleasant success which has 
characterised the Inaugural Meetings of the past few years. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION: A CORRECIION. 
We are asked to correct the announcement made with regard to the 


Examination in Literary History. he special periods for 1911-12 will be 
as fSllows :— 
1911 Examination 1784—1890. 
1912 - 1830—1880. 
EDITORIAL. 


The Inaugural Meeting.—There is every promise of a 
successful meeting at the Cutlers’ Hall on Wednesday, October 
12th. In the last number of the Journal a description of the 
Hall and brief history of the Worshipful Company of Cutlers 
was published. The description, appreciative as it was, has 
been abundantly confirmed by a preliminary visit paid by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee and the Editor 
to the Hall, at the suggestion of Mr. Welch, in order to make 
necessary arrangements. Cutlers’ Hall is a lovely building 
both inside and outside, in every way an ideal meeting place, 
and everything is being done by Mr. Welch to ensure a wel- 
come to the Association. He and Mrs. Welch are kindly 
providing refreshments both before and after the meeting, an 
arrangement particularly welcome to members coming from a 
distance. The agenda for the evening, as will be seen by the 
announcement on another page, including as it does an address 
by Dr. Kenyon, the Chief Librarian of the British Museum, 
cannot fail to be stimulating to everyone who will be present. 
It is hoped, and fully anticipated, that there will be a record 
attendance. 

The New Session.—The prospects for the year just com- 
mencing are extremely encouraging. The annual programme, 
published as promised in the present number, could not be 
better opened than by the meeting at the Cutlers’ Hall. It is 
interesting and helpful throughout. The subjects of the papers 
to be read are extremely good, and the places of meeting varied. 
It is a rare privilege to be allowed to meet in such places as 
the London Library and Sion College. The series of debates 
arranged last year proved so successful that a further series 
has been arranged, which should provoke still further interest. 
The debates provide excellent opportunities to members of 
gaining confidence in public speaking. 
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The New Honorary Fellow.—The chief business at the 
September Council Meeting was the election to an Honorary 
Fellowship of Mr. W. G. Chambers, who for over thirteen years 
has undertaken the duties of Honorary Treasurer of the 
Association, and has also occupied the President’s Chair with 
much ability. Mr. Chambers is one of our oldest members, 
and has done a great deal for the Association towards its success 
and progress. An Honorary Fellowship is the highest honour 
that the Association can bestow; and it thus forms a fitting 
tribute to him. 

The Brussels Congress.—The International Congress of 
Librarians took place at Brussels during the four days from 
August 28th to the 3lst. In the unavoidable absence 
of the President (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers), the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. H. T. Coutts) acted as the 
official representative of the L.A.A. Several others of 
our members were able to be present, and all testify 
to an interesting and very enjoyable time. Among the papers pre- 
sented were some of great interest to library assistants, such as 
“The Position of British Librarians respecting Salaries, 
Hours, Vacations, Superannuation, etc.,’’ by James Duff Brown 
(Islington) ; and ‘‘ Education in Librarianship,’’by Dr. E.A.Baker 
(Woolwich). Other English papers were ‘‘ Library Work with 
the Blind,’? by Geo. E. Roebuck (Walthamstow); ‘‘ Libraries 
and Periodicals,’’ by Basil Anderton (Newcastle); ‘‘ Library 
Books and Infectious Disease,’’ and ‘‘ Ownership Stamping of 
Books,’’ by J. D. Stewart (Islington); ‘‘ Branch Libraries,’’ by 
C. W. Sutton (Manchester). We await with interest the report 
of the Honorary Secretary on his visit; and the report by Mr. 
Hopwood announced for the December meeting of the 
Association. 

The Library Association Report.—There are several points 
of interest in the Library Association Report. One is 
the announcement of the establishment of introductory 
lectures leading up to the general courses in cataloguing 
and classification. Another is that the Report remarks 
upon the absence of the principal text-books of library 
economy from many of the libraries of the country, and the 
difficulty students experience in consequence, which, the Report 
remarks, ‘‘is hardly creditable to the profession.’”” We are 
glad to see this, as our readers will remember we have dealt 
with the matter many times in these pages. We notice with 
the greatest possible disgust that the Librarian of the Library 
Association Library has had to report that some student or other 
has wilfully cut out the section on Technology from Cutter’s 
Classification. We have no hesitation in affirming that a man 
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capable of doing such a thing is quite unfit to be a librarian, and 
the offence is peculiarly exaggerated when it is realised that this 
is the only copy of Cutter accessible to at least a thousand 
students throughout the kingdom. It is of no use to hope that 
the conscience of the mutilator will cause him to replace the 
section, if only anonymously, but we sincerely hope that any 
future case of mutilation will be quickly traced to its source. — 


Library Assistants’ Association. 


(FOUNDED 1895). 


President: Honorary Treasurer : Honorary Secretary : 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, W. Geo. Chambers, Henry T. Coutts, 
Central Library, Croydon. Plumstead, Woolwich. North Library, Islington. 


SIXTEENTH SESSION, toto-11. 


Programme of Monthly Meetings. 


The Ceuncil welcomes unreservedly all members, assistants and others 
interested, to these meetings. Every paper will be discussed and fewer papers 
than formerly have purposely been prepared, in order to allow time at each 
meeting for adequate discussion. Strangers attending will find it advanta- 
geous to introduce themselves at the meetings to the Hon. Secretary, who will 
take great pleasure in introducing them to other members of the Association ; 
no member or friend need remain away because he or she does not know other 
members. 


Note.—Generally speaking, the business part of the programme only is given 
here. There will be social features at some of the meetings. These will be 
announced in due course in ‘‘ The Library Assistant.’’ 


Members are requested to remember that punctuality is a 
courtesy to our hosts and to the readers of papers. 





MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Wednesday, October 12th, at 7.30 p.m. THe Cuters’ HALt, 
Warwick Lane, Newoate Street, E.C. (By kind in- 
vitation of Mr. Charles Welch, F.L.A., Past Master of the 
Company.) 

Inaugural Address by Dr. F, G. KENYON, Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. 


The Chair will be occupied by Mr. Coulson Kernahan., 


Facilities will be given for viewing this interesting Hall, and Mr. 
Charles Welch, formerly Librarian to the Corporation of the City of 
London, will exhibit and explain some special examples of record 
repair. 
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THURSDAY, November 17th, at 7.30. p.m. Pusric Liprary, MANRESA 
Roap, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Paper: ‘‘The Modern Book.’’ (Illustrated with Lantern Slides.) By 
Miss Olive E. Clarke, M.L.A., Islington Public Libraries. 


Paper: ‘‘ Book IIlustration.’’ (Illustrated with lantern slides and 
examples.) By J. B. Ellison, M.L.A., Leeds Public Libraries ; 
Hon. Sec., L.A.A., Yorkshire Branch. 


Wednesday, December 14th, at 7.30 p.m. THE CENTRAL PuBLIC 
LisprRARY, SPA Roap, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 
Report on the Library Conference in Brussels, August, 1910. By Henry 
Vaux Hopwood, F.L.A. Patent Office Library. 
A series of Short Debates:— 
1. ‘‘Is it desirable to introduce a system of apprenticeship into the 
Library Profession ’’ ? 
Pro: Charles Sexton, Cardiff Public Libraries. 
Con: W, Geo. Chambers, Woolwich Public Libraries. 


2. ‘*Seeing that the majority of standard juvenile books were 
originally written for adult readers, should not children be 
encouraged to read the literature provided for adults’? ? 

Pro: James D. Young, F.L.A., Greenwich Public Libraries. 

Con: James D. Stewart, F.L.A., Islington Public Libraries. 
3. ‘‘Can borrowers’ guarantees be dispensed with ?”’ 

Pro: R. Cooper, Battersea Public Libraries. 

Con:C. A. Harris, Deptford Public Libraries. 

4. ‘Is it desirable that new appointments should be made only 
from amongst those who have passed the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local Examinations (or their equivalents) ?”’ 

Pro: Miss H. A. Funnell, Hampstead Public Libraries. 


Con; Miss R. L. Dumenil. Hackney Public Libraries. 





LENT AND SUMMER TERM, 
Wednesday, January 11th, at 7.30 p.m. Nortn Lisprary, Manor 
GaRDENS, IsLincton, N. 


Paper: ‘‘ Ourselves and the Future.’’ By E. C. Wickens, Liverpool 
Public Libraries; Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool and District 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 


Wednesday, February 8th, at 7.30 p.m. THe Lonpon LiBRary, Sr. 
JAMES’S SQUARE, W. 


Paper: ‘*‘ Specifications of Library Furniture.’’ By Miss Alida 
Venndt, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington 
Paper: ‘‘ The Development of Notation in Classification.”” By 


H. Rutherford Purnell, Croydon Public Libraries; Hon. Editor 
of the ‘‘ Library Assistant.’’ 
THURSDAY, March 16th, at 7.30 p.m. Batrersea CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
LAVENDER HILL, S.W. 
Paper: ‘Library Activities.’ By William J. Harris, F.L.A., 
A.R.S.L., Borough Librarian, Bromley (Kent). 


Paper: ‘* Library Statistics: Necessary and Unnecessary, and the Pur- 
pose of Statistics.”’ By William McGill, F.L.A., Islington Public 
Libraries. 
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Wednesday, April 12th, at 7.30 p.m. Passmore Epwarps_ Sert.e. 
MENT, TAVISTOCK PLacE, W. 


Paper: ‘‘ Library Lectures: Their Preparation and Delivery.”’ By 
Ww. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Croydon Public Libraries; 
President of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

Paper: ‘Maps: Their Value, Provision, and Storage.’’ By C. Parry 
Jackson, Royal Colonial Institute. 


Wednesday, May 10th, at 7.30 p.m. CeNTRAL PuBLic LisrRary 
FINCHLEY Roap, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Paper: ‘‘ Public Library Rules and Regulations.’”” By Geo. E, 
Roebuck, F.L,A., Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries. 


Paper: ‘‘ Financial Loans: Methods of Borrowing and Repayment.” 
By R. F. Bullen, Poplar Public Libraries. 


Wednesday, June 14th, SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
to be held, by kind permission of the Council, at Sion 
College, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 


5.30 p.m. Counting of Ballot for Council. 
Inspection of Library and Exhibition of Rare Books belonging 
to the College. 





6.30 p.m. Evening Session, which will take the form of a Conference 
to be opened by the reading of the two following papers: 
‘*The L.A.A. and its policy in relation to the progress of the 
Public Library Movement.’’ By Wm. Benson Thorne, 
F.L.A., Poplar Public Libraries. 


‘“*The L.A.A. and its policy in relation to the individual 
assistant in libraries.’ By W. Ewart Owen, Coventry 
Public Libraries; Hon. Secretary, L.A.A. Midland Branch. 
The Chair will be occupied by the Rev. J. F. Marr, M.A,, 
President of the Council of Sion College. 
8.0 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 


Adoption of Annual Report. 
Election ef Officers and Council. 


It is hoped that representatives from all the Branches of the Association will 
be present at this Meeting, and in due course visits to some places of 
interest in the City during the day will probably be arranged. 


WM. BENSON THORNE. 


Hon. Secretary, Education Committee. 


Bromley Public Library, Poplar, London, E. 
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BROWN VERSUS DEWEY.* 


By RicHARD WRIGHT, of the Sunderland Public Libraries. 


In the first place, I take it, you are all aware of the 
necessity of book classification, and also that many schemes 
of book classification have been devised. It is with the two 
best known of these that I wish to engage your attention 
to-night; namely Dewey’s Decimal Scheme and Brown’s 
Subject Scheme. The former, an American scheme, which has 
been largely adopted in English Libraries, was first published 
in 1873. From the public librarian’s aspect it may be termed 
a pioneer scheme, for did it not for the first time introduce 
those adjuncts which have made book classification possible in 
public libraries, namely a notation by which a book could be 
individualized and consequently found, and probably still more 
important, the subject index. 

The Subject, the latest addition to our schemes, is an English 
ene. Being published nearly 35 years later than the first 
edition of the Decimal Classification, one expects to 
find many improvements. That there are improvements is 
evidenced by its popularity, for though only just over three 
years old it has already been adopted in 36 of our English 
Public Libraries. In comparing these two 
schemes of classification it might be said that the Dewey 
Classification is purely a finding system; the hierarchy of sub- 
jects has been fitted to the notation. Mr. Dewey in his intro- 
duction states that ‘‘in all work philosophical theory and 
accuracy have been made to yield to practical usefulness.’’ On 
the other hand Mr. Brown’s hierarchy is not governed by its 
notation. Power to divide the field of knowledge into 26 
classes is granted by the notation. Only 11 however are used, 
with the result that by giving the largest classes a group of 
two or three letters, he is able to make his notation as wide 
as possible. As we are led to expect from this, an attempt 
is made at what Mr. Brown describes as ‘‘ a logical order, 
or at any rate [an order] according to a progression for which 
reasons weak or strong can be advanced.’’ Thus at first 
sight it appears that the main difference of the schemes is in 
their purpose and their comparison practically results in the 
question of whether ‘‘ use’’ shall predominate over logical 
order or be subordinate to it. Another great difference between 
the schemes, is that Mr. Brown attempts a ‘‘ constant place ’’ 
classification. That is to say the arts are all assumed to be 
applied sciences, and are consequently interpolated amcng 





* A paper read before the North-Eastern Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association at Sunderland, March 16, 1910. 
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them, as for example, Engineering following Dynamics. 
Seeing that students specialise, this is to be objected to. There 
is another disadvantage to the constant place, namely the 
separation of generab works on a subject from the works treats 
ing of its individual parts. This separation of the genera from 
the species violates the first law of bibliographical classifi- 
cation—to bring like books together. For example, books on the 
cultivation of plants generally, are away from the cultivation of 
individual plants, which go with plants in Botany. It appears to 
be an unnecessary separation, for a place could be made for the 
general cultivation of plants under the general head Botany. 
As it is the theory of the scheme, however, it cannot, providing 
that it is consistently applied throughout, be termed a defect. 
But this is not so, as may be emphasised by the appearance 
of the class Economic Biology. It appears to me that if a 
constant place can be carried out successfully in the one class 
it can and should be in another. To have two methods of 
arrangement in a seheme of classification is, to say the least, 
inconsistent. Throughout the scheme, similar outrages upon 
constant place are noticed. If Music follows Acoustics, why 
should not Photography be placed with Optics; Painting with 
Pigments; or Sanitary Engineering with Hygiene? The 
relation of these subjects is ignored by the author, yet Cycling 
and Rowing are placed with Engineering and are consequently 
apart from other Athletic Sports. Ihe original plan has not 
been applied as well as it might have been. 

Brown’s logical order may be described as follows. The 
material side of science has been selected as a foundation upon 
which to construct the hierarchy, for matter and force 
are assumed to precede life and mind. Life is supposed to 
rise out of matter and consequently follows. The arrangement 
of the different forms of life is evolutionary, proceeding from 
the lowest species, Botany, through Animal Life to its 
highest form, Human Life. The instinct of procuring 
food and clothing, that is, the application of plant and animal 
life to human needs follows, as indicating the primitive 
exercise of the mind. Philosophy and Religion as secondary 
applications of the mind are placed next and are succeeded by 
Social and Political Science; man brought into contact with 
his fellows, and the resultant formation of society. The 
means of communicating and recording the earlier operations 
of the mind in thought—language and literature—form the 
next step in the hierarchy. As a record of the whole of life 
the products of literature—Literary Forms and History— 
follow: the literary forms being placed first because fable and 
mythology are thought to have preceded history. 
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Some critics say there is no co-ordination between the main 
classes of the Dewey Classification, and frequently quote as an 
example the separation of Language and Literature. A dis- 
tinct characteristic is, in my opinion, considered in the 
arrangement of the main classes, viz., the evolution of the 
mind of man in its acquirement of knowledge. Man’s mind 
becomes first active when he realises that he is a being and 
forms part of a phenomenon. Enquiry into the causes and 
laws of all phenomena naturally follows [representea by 
Philosophy] with the result that at the outset, an idea of 
a supreme power [Natural Theology] is acquired. The 
Christian religion is gradually revealed to him; the dividing 
line between natural and revealed Theology being the Bible, 
the source of all revealed religion. The mind is next exercised 
in his relations to fellow men [Sociology]. After the 
primitive tribal divisions, a means of intercommunication 
{[Philology] was set up, and by the comparison of ideas, the 
facts of nature, as represented by the class Science, became 
known. The application of this knowledge to human needs— 
Useful and Fine Arts—would naturally follow; useful 
Arts leading, because Sciences were _ first applied 
to enable the necessaries of life to be obtained and 
were afterwards used for the production of pleasure. Litera- 
ture, the greatest of the Fine Arts, provided a means of keep- 
ing a record, or of formulating history, which forms the last 
class. It is seen that reasons can be given 
for each order of main classes, although the S.C. is probably 
more natural than the D.C. The main classes are, however, 
so few that their relations to one another matter little. More- 
over the relations between the main classes are more apparent 
than real. Each class is really a separate scheme of classi- 
fication, for there is seldom a co-ordination between the last 
subject in one class and the first of the one following it. It 
is the arrangement of the individual subjects within these 
classes, that the claims for a logical order chiefly call. With 
the object of noting the defects and effects of each scheme from 
this point of view let us proceed, class by class through them. 
Commencing with the class GENERAL WORKS it is noticed 
that they both introduce into it subjects which are of a com- 
plete character. To enable the subject of Library Economy 
to be fully worked out, it is introduced by Dewey in this class. 
Its relation with other subjects are small, and as a practical 
benefit is derived, no objection can be raised. 

One at once questions whether Brown’s logical order is a 
failure, owing to the number of specific subjects which are 
included in the class GENERALIA, for a logical classification 
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must provide a place in its hierarchy for all past and present 
knowledge. This deficiency, however, could not be objected 
to, if, like the Library Economy section in the Dewey classi- 
fication, these subjects were placed here for practical utility. 
But they are not convenient. The principle of all scientific 
reasoning—mathematics—is away from science; the mind in 
its natural state—psychology,—its application to the power 
of reason—Logic, and its cultivation by Education are 
divided by many classes. Through doing away with the class 
Fine Arts, the author has a difficulty in finding places in the 
scheme for several of them. ‘The position of Music as follow- 
ing Acoustics is an example, while the appearance of the 
Graphic and Plastic Arts in Generalia, upon the contention 
that they pervade all subjects, is equally objectionable. If 
illustrations are pervasive, surcly writing is also. The 
relations of these two subjects with other subjects are similar, 
and therefore if a place is found for one in the hierarchy, the 
other ought to be placed in juxtaposition. A peculiar feature 
is that the author recognises their likeness by using the term 
Pictorial record. While it is granted that no authorities have 
agreed upon the destination of these subjects, it appears to 
me that there is no reason for placing them in these arbitrary 
positions. PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. 
Both schemes open the class Philosophy with Metaphysics, 
the science of things. The S.C. then proceeds with Psych- 
ology, the study of the human mind in its natural form; as 
being the faculty by which these things are realised. While 
the D.C. follows with a class Mind and Body, it does not 
cover the same ground; practically treating of the extra- 
ordinary actions of the mind, and is quite supplementary to 
psychology, which is divided from it by an arbitrary class 
Philosophical Systems. The last mentioned is also separated 
from its correlatives Ancient and Modern Philosophers by five 
divisions. It is noticeable that these extraordinary actions of 
the mind are classified by Brown as diseases and appear in 
Ethnology, equal to the diseases of the nervous system or 
brain. Whether this is a true placing is difficult to tell, for 
it is doubtful if such diseases can be prescribed for. RELIGION 
is undoubtedly worked out more fully and better by Brown. 
A noticeable feature is that both schemes part the religious 
histories of countries from the special churches and sects which 
comprise them. For example, a student of the church history 
of Scotland would reasonably expect to find the literature 
relating to the Presbyterian church by its side, or vice-versa. 
Upon this point Brown commits himself mostly by placing 
the Church History of a country with its general history. 
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He makes history a topic, instead of a form or standpoint from 
which a subject is treated. The relations between civil and 
church history are not great enough to call for such a de- 
cision. SOCIAL and POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
While Brown has an excellent arrangement in the class 
Social Science, Dewey’s appears to be very curious. He 
opens with a class Statistics in which appear the theory and 
methods of statistics, together with vital statistics of special 
topics, notwithstanding a note to the effect that ‘‘ Statistics 
of any special matter are put with the subject.’’ Brown rightly 
puts the science of statistics with mathematics as being the 
application of mathematics to reasoning. Dewey has room 
in 510 Mathematics to do likewise, providing he consistently 
uses his rule regarding special Statistics. By so doing a much 
needed extra section for the historical aspect of Sociology 
could have been provided in that class. Education is the 
factor by which man becomes a member of society, and 
should, if placed at all in Sociology, have preceded all other 
social relations. Division 380 Communication and Commerce 
comprises the theory of which 650 is the practice. The S.C. 
does away with this rather absurd separation of two aspects 
of a subject. Weights and Measures are introduced in this 
division by Dewey as the chief means of transacting business. 
Although largely used for this purpose, they, like figures, 
apply to all departments of art and science, so there is much 
to be said for Brown’s placing in Mathematics. 

PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. A fault always quoted 
by critics upon the D.C. is the separation of Philology from 
the cognate subject Literature, by three classes. This defect 
is more apparent than real, for if necessary, it is a simple 
process of ‘* broken order’’ to amalgamate Philology with 
Literature, as the national divisions are the same in both 
classes. . However the defect has been remedied in the S.C., 
where books on the language and literature of a country are 
brought together. The national division in the S.C. is more 
minute than that in the D.C., while the class covers a larger 
field. Following the language and literature of countries a 
most suitable position is made for Bibliography, Typography 
and Printing, Papermaking and Bookbinding, and Library 
History and Economics. But in so doing the works of indi- 
vidual authors and the works on the literature to which they 
belong are divided, and consequently it is to be deprecated. 
A curious feature in the comparison of the schemes is that 
although Brown attempts a logical order, fhe arranges the 
authors under the form headings in one alphabetical sequence, 
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irrespective of nationalities. That is to say logical order 
gives way to use. On the other hand the D.C., a practical 
scheme, classifies by nationality, then by form and again 
chronologically. There is much to be said for both methods 
according to the aspect taken. The general library which has 
to provide more or less for the student might compromise and 
arrange like Dewey only instead of having a chronological 
order of authors, might adopt an alphabetical arrangement. 
In the S.C. the criticisms of an author are divided from his 
works, and are placed in conjunction with biographies at the 
end of the scheme; in the D.C. they are arranged with the 
author's works. The student would favour the latter course, 
and as such works would chiefly appeal to him, it is preferred. 
There is, however, much to be said for the method adopted in 
the S.C., when the subject of a criticism writes two forms of 
literature. SCIENCE. It is in the arrange- 
ment of Science that the difference between Brown’s attempt 
at logical and Dewey’s arbitrary order is most noticed; in 
fact little fault can be found with the arrangement in the S.C. 
A different aspect of the relations between Geology and 
Physiography is taken by the schemes. In Dewey geology 
is placed superior to physiography; while in Brown the plac- 
ing is to the contrary. By examining the relations of the sub- 
jects the latter arrangement appears to be more correct. 
Physiography treats of the earth in its natural state, it em- 
braces the ocean, the motion of the earth, the climate and the 
crust. Geology, however, treats only of the history and 
development of the earth’s crust. Dewey moreover unlike 
Brown recognises no relation between Astronomy and Physio- 
graphy. The earth being part of the universe should have 
been brought into proximity with its more complex subject. 

The relations of the last four divisions of 
Science in the D.C. are most arbitrary. 560 is Paleontology, 
or the study of the ancient life of the earth. Why this 
division should precede the study of life, which follows in 
570 Biology, it is difficult to tell. 570 opens with a continua- 
tion of the class 560, namely 571 Prehistoric Archeology, the 
story of the times before history, deduced from fossil remains. 
As most of the remains would be things that have had, or are 
the results of life, this position is also false. The same may 
be said of the two succeeding divisions, 572 Ethnology (the 
varieties of the human race) and Anthropology (the relation 
of man to animals); and 573 Natural History of Man. To be 
in anything like a correct position they should both come at 
the end of Zoology, as man forms the highest order of animal 
life, a fact which is recognised by the author. All these 
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divisions occur before any headings relating to the beginnings 
of life appear in the hierarchy. Another 
arbitrary position adopted by Dewey is the introduc- 
tion of Microscopy in 578. Brown provides a place for this 
with Optics; and as Dewey classifies the telescope there, there 
is no reason, why, to be consistent, this instrument should 
not be placed with it. USEFUL and FINE 
ARTS. As previously mentioned the class of Useful Arts in 
the D.C. opens with Medicine to enable it to be brought into 
juxtaposition with its allied subject Man, which is supposed, 
as the highest form of animal life, to appear at the end of 
Science. In the S.C. this subject is worked out more fully, 
and appears to have a more logical order. Dewey treats 
Veterinary Surgery as the science of comparative medicine, 
while Brown places it with Domestic Animals. There is a 
case for Dewey’s decision, as the approach to human path- 
ology, and medicine is largely through the study of and experi- 
ments on animals. This would be the better position in the 
medical library, but the books appearing in a public library, 
would seldom treat of this aspect of the subject. The position 
accepted by Brown is therefore more favourable. In the class 
Medicine another much needed connexion is made by Brown 
between outdoor sports and physical training. In Dewey they 
are divided by two big classes. Recreative Arts, which include 
all indoor games and pastimes, is also introduced by 
Brown here. Seeing that a place is made in this class for 
dancing, it is thought that a more suitable position for Music 
than its appearance among the scientific books, after the science 
of Acoustics, could have been found here. A 
much criticised point in Dewey’s arrangement is the division 
of Gardening into the two arts—from the economic and fine 
art aspects. By this division the gardener finds his material 
divided by a whole class. Brown rectifies this point, but he 
divides the books on the cultivation of individual plants from 
books on plant cultivation generally. The 
technical heading of Communication and Commerce in the D.C. 
is a particularly useful one. The S.C. does not provide any 
such division and the subjects that comprise it are scattered 
over his scheme, as follows: Book-keeping, A470; Business 
methods, L136; Indexing, filing and précis writing, M160; 
Shorthand, M746; Typewriting, M750. These are all subjects 
required by the business man, and their dispersion by Brown 
is not to be recommended. The subject of 
Building Construction is, through his constant place idea much 
distributed by Brown. Carpentry and Joinery are grouped with 
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Forestry 1300, yet under Building Construction, places are 
made for all woodwork in connexion with buildings, such as 
staircases, doors, and other constructional details. Again the 
allied subjects of Heating (C200) and Ventilation (B356) are 
divided. These subjects are frequently written upon together, 
and their separation by so many large sections is objectionable. 
Plumbinig, appearing in D471 with leadwork ; and Painting and 
Decorating in the Graphic and Plastic Arts, are also subjects 
which a student of building construction requires togéther. A 
commendable feature, however, of the S.C. is the bringing 
together of Building Construction and its allied subject Archi- 
tecture. Although no advantage is gained by so doing, the 
subjects are divided in the D.C. by a division Landscape 
Gardening. HISTORY. The chief difference 
between the schemes in the class History is that Brown 
places History and Travel together. This is an improve- 
ment upon the D.C., which has two sequences; for it 
overcomes the difficulty of settling what is really the dividing 
line between history and travel. For example, Stanley’s 
*“ Through the Dark Continent ’’ would be classified as Travel, 
but as a guide book or description of the country at the present 
day it is of no use. It is the description of the country at a 
past period, and is therefore History. In like manner it only 
requires time to make all good works of travel history. Again 
from the practical point of view one must recognise that most 
books of description must contain history, in so much as they 
tell why places are of interest. The position 
occupied by Biography in the D.C. is probably more 


logical than that of the S.C. History is the record 
of people represented in time. Therefore, Biography, 
the history of an individual man 


ta is a molecule in the 
composition of a whole—history, which being the more com- 


plex or general subject would succeed its specific part 
Biography. The national classification is 
worked out more fully in the S.C. than has previously been 
the case. Books descriptive of natural features are seldom 
properly provided for, yet the S.C. has separate heads for all 
the principal rivers, mountains, and lakes. Many other 
collective heads are introduced and provide places for books 
of a general nature which have previously, of necessity, been 
arbitrarily classified. The principal towns of the world receive 
headings, and in the case of the United Kingdom, all cities, 
county boroughs, and boroughs receive separate headings. 
We have now made a rapid survey, class by class, of the 
schemes ; have noted their differences and attempted to decide 
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favourably on one or the other. In so doing it is Seen that 
neither is from our point of view perfect, though Brown is 
a distinct improvement upon Dewey. But does the order of 
subjects matter as long as they are all represented somewhere 
in the scheme? Some think it does not, but I will not go so 
far. I do contend though that in comparing these two schemes 
the question of merit is largely a question of notation. For 
no matter how logical the arrangement, or how perfect 
the order of the sciences is in the hierarchy, a bibliographical 
classification is of little use without a notation or shorthand 
sign to denote each subject, or if ideal, its relative position with 
other subjects. The chief points to be looked 
for in the notation are simplicity; expansibility, or the power 
to keep pace with the intercalation of new topics; and 
economy, or brevity in symbol in relation to the subject indi- 
cated. A pure notation is without doubt more simple than a 
mixed one, for the obvious reason that only one sequence has 
to be thought of instead of two or more. To be simple, a 
notation must be one that can easily be understood by the public, 
and one in which the sequence is obvious. Practically only 
Arabic figures and Roman letters can be employed. Figures, 
particularly when used decimally, are simpler than letters, 
because the sequence, being a natural one, is more obvious; 
while that of letters is purely arbitrary. The figure 3 must 
follow 2 and precede 4; but there is no reason, except that of 
convention and long use why D should follow C and precede 
E. Again the sequence of letters is more difficult to remember 
than the numerical, by reason of its length. However from 
other aspects the use of letters in the notation has many advan- 
tages which overrule this objection. By 
focussing these points upon the notation of the schemes under 
discussion, it is found that Decimal passes the ordeal best. 
This is so by the fact that it is a pure notation and that decimal 
figures are employed. Nothing could be more obvious than to 
know that 546 is a division of 54, which is a division of 5. 

The notation of the S.C. is mixed in so much 
as the first division is made by letters. These are followed by 
figures used arithmetically. The notation here used is almost 
as simple as a pure one, although when classifying by 
nationality the appearance of a letter in the middle of a nota- 
tion makes it more complicated. Unlike the D.C. the sequence 
of subjects is not, after the first figure, at all obvious 
through the notation. The length of symbol 
is also an important point in library classification by the fact 
that the notation is used as a finding number and must be 
lettered upon the back of the book. Here letters have an 
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advantage over figures, by reason of the possibility of dividing 
into 26 at each step. There is however, bound to be a large 
residue of letters if the hierarchal grouping is to be shewn 
in the notation, so that the advantage gained is greatly 
modified. For example, by his first division of knowledge, 
Brown only has 11 main classes. If he did not use more 
than one letter to each class, he would have had 15 letters 
unused. As it is he has two of which he does not make use. 
The S.C. claims quite rightly a great advantage over the D.C. 
in the question of length of notation. This is particularly so 
in minute classification. ‘There is however much to be said, 
particularly in public library classification, for the fact that 
Dewey’s first thousand heads are signified by a three figured 
notation. Whereas the smallest notation in the S.C. consists 
of four figures. The reason of the length of the Dewey notation 
is because it remains pure. By introducing arbitrary signs 
such as are instituted at the Brussels’ Institute the length of 
the notation can be largely reduced. With 
regard to expansibility the S.C. claims a great advantage. 
The four figured notation gives the power for 24,000 headings, 
as compared with the 10,000 that Dewey’s notation of the same 
length would allow; so that throughout the scheme, spaces 
are left, which allow intercalation of subjects without increas- 
ing the size of the notation. There are few instances where 
this can be done in the D.C. ‘The division of any subject 
into ten parts by the addition of another digit, is possible in 
both schemes, and proves to us that the schemes can be 
expanded ad infinitum. In the S.C. each head- 
ing may be subdivided by the aid of what is 
termed a_ categorical table. This table, like the 
form divisions of the D.C., has been provided to 
prevent needless repetition under subject headings. In 
it are listed nearly 1,000 forms, phases, standpoints, qualifi- 
cations, etc., which apply more or less to every subject or 
subdivision of a subject. Each subdivisional word appearing 
in the category, has allotted to it a definite number which is 
preceded by a point, so that when the categorical number is 
applied to the class number the distinction between the qualify- 
ing and the main factors, is clearly shown. 

Besides this a subject can be qualified by another subject or 
nationality by the addition of its symbol. This is made possi- 
ble by using a mixed notation, for the appearance of a letter 
in the middle of the notation denotes that the subject ‘is 
qualified by another subject. Of course this is impossible in 
the D.C., and even national division is only possible where 
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the author makes provision for it. The object of the signs 
employed by the Brussels’ Institute is to remedy these defects. 
Besides these means of individualising 
almost every book by its subject there are tables of symbols 
in the S.C. to mark out chronological or alphabetical sequences 
of books within each subject. Both schemes 
are provided with full subject indexes. Owing to the S.C. 
being an attempt at a one place classification, the index is 
the same. On the other hand the D.C. has a relative index, 
that is to say all aspects of a subject are brought together 
under that subject in the index. For example under Costume 
the following entries appear: Costume, academic, 378.2; 
ecclesiastical, 247.7; hygiene, 613.8; military, 355. In the 
S.C. the only reference is to 1700, as Costume is a subdivision 
of the Domestic Arts. The inference is that the S.C. being a 
one place classification the works on all aspects of Costume 
are to be found in 1700. This is not so however, for ecclesiasti- 
cal costumes appear in J961. There is much to be said for 
the relative index, both to the classifier, as an aid to the choice 
of the best position for the book he wishes to classify, and 
also to the user, to ensure his covering all aspects of his 
subject. ‘And now to summarise. We have 
seen firstly that in the question of order, Brown is generally 
an improvement upon Dewey; but that this advantage is much 
modified by the subjection to the ‘‘constant place,’’ causing 
a division of topics, which, were they brought together, would 
make the scheme more useful. We have noticed also the 
number of composite subjects that have, through this constant 
place, been introduced into this class Generalia. Other than 
this the headings adopted by Brown are more suitable for an 
English library, Dewey being too Americanised; they are 
generally more fully worked out, and of course more up-to- 
date. There are also many complex and other headings intro- 
duced, covering subjects which have always presented 
difficulties in the’ path of the classifier, to find a place for. 
With regard to notation Dewey may be said to be more simple 
and obvious, which is after all a great point. Yet Brown’s 
cannot be termed difficult; its powers of expansion are, owing 
to the introduction of the letter, greater than Dewey’s, while 
it is also possible to qualify any subject by another subject, 
thus making exact provision for any subject that it may be 
desired to represent. Taking into consideration all points one 
must acknowledge that Brown’s scheme is as we must expect, 
owing to the difference of the date of compilation, the better 
scheme, and-one worthy of its author and at the same time of 
consideration if not adoption by all English libraries, 
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A YEAR BOOK OF LIBRARIES.® 

The long delayed publication of a new edition of Greenwood’s well-known 

work of reference has been looked forward to, and should be hailed with 
satisfaction throughout the library world. The information in the present 
issue is nearly double that contained in the second edition, and much of it, 
as, for instance, ‘the references to plans of particular library buildings, cost 
of erection, etc., is likely to prove extremely useful. The most notable 
addition is information about museums ana art galleries. But, while 
much of the information, particularly about public libraries, is up-to-date, 
the increased usefulness of the work is hindered by the frequency of 
omissions, errors, and misprints, which are not due merely to the refusaj 
of librarians to give information. The arrangement in 
places is curious and clumsy. For instance, under the heading London, 
the sub-headings ‘‘ Art Galleries,’’ ‘‘ Museums,”’ and ‘* Public or Municipal 
Libraries,’ with the information of the institutions concerned, are sand- 
wiched in an alphabetical sequence of private libraries. Why the entries 
relating to Private Libraries could not have been brought together under 
a fourth heading, it is difficult to understand. A feature 
of the book which calls for attention is the alphabetical index to librarians, 
curators, and assistants, which as it stands, is useless. One searches in 
vain for such names as Bodley’s librarian, Messrs. Cowley and Madan, 
the sub-librarians of ‘the Bodleian; Mr. C. J. Purnell, sub-librarian of the 
London Library; Mr. Horace Barlow, of the Royal College of Physicians; 
to mention only a few of many omissions. The list is evidently not checked 
with the list of members of the L.A. or the L.A.A., though it is supposed to 
be ** corrected with the permission of the L.A.’’ It does not even contain 
the librarians and assistants mentioned in the bodv of the book. In some 
cases non-members of the L.A. are asterisked as members, while members 
are omitted. 

Coming to the information about libraries, museums, and art galleries, it 

is seen that a similar unreliability exists. Had proofs been sent out as 

is done by the ‘‘ Literary Year Book” and other publications, much 
better results would have been obtained than can be found in such an 
example as the information about Oxford. One is told that the Bodleian 
is classified by an adaptation of Dewey; that Sir H. W. Acland, who 
died in 1900, is librarian of the Radcliffe Library ; that the Public Library 
has a small museum; while the splendid University Museum is ignored. 

The practice of inserting photographs of librarians and library buildings 

which formed a feature of the earlier editions has been discontinued. In 

regard to the photographs of librarians, we are inclined to agree with the 

statement of the Editor that ‘‘the method of selection was inevitably 

invidious. ”’ It is to be feared that a new 

edition of the ‘‘ Year Book ”’ is still to be desired. The present one cannot 

be said to form ‘a reliable work of reference,’’ as hinted in the — 

aiisncciemete J.W. 
NOTABLE PROPESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

MANCHESTER: JOHN RyLanps Lrprary: Catalogue of an Ex- 
hibition of Original Editions of the Principal English 
Classics, shown in the Main Library, from March to Octo- 
ber, 1910. 5} by 9in. 85pp. 1910. Sixpence. 

*Tue Lisraries, Museums, AND ArT GALLERIES YEAR Book, 1910-11: 
Being the Third Edition of Greenwood’s “‘ British Library Year 
Book ’’: Corrected, with the permission of the Library Association, by 
the Official Publications of the Library Association, Edited by Alex. 
J. Philip, 282 pp., 1910, Scott, Greenwood and Son. Five shillings net. 
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An interesting bibliographical catalogue incuding 134 items of an 
exhibition held with the object of revealing to students and to the public 
generally, something of the riches of the collections which have made the 
John Rylands Library famous in the world of letters, and which at the 
same time have helped to make Manchester a centre of attraction to scholars 
from all parts of the world. In the annotations to the entries, reference has 
been made to the interesting features and peculiarities of the editions 
shown, many of which are the only copies known to exist. Has an 
alphabetical index of writers, and includes a list of works for the study of 
English literature. 

MANCHESTER: PuBLiC FREE LiBRARIES: Green, J. A., Comp. 
Thomas De Quincey: a Bibliography based upon the De 
Quincey Collection in the Moss Side Library. 54 by 7?in. 
110pp. 1908. 2s. 3d. post free. 

Includes all the De Quincey items in the Moss Side collection, and 
refers also to a considerable number which are not at present in the collec- 
tion, but which would be acceptable to it. The arrangement is as follows: 
Bibliography, Chronological List, Collected Works, Autographs and Manu- 
scripts, Editions of ‘‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’’ Smaller 
Collections, Selections, Biography and Criticism, Scrap Books, and Por- 
traits. Contents are displayed in every case and explanatory notes given 
where necessary. Has an index to Sections 2 and 3. The Moss Side Col- 
lection contains 405 items including, among other rare issues, copies of 
the first five editions of the ‘‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” 
Suaw, A. Carpet. What shall I Read?: 92 by 6in. 39pp. 1909. 

Prepared at the request of, and on the lines suggested by Councillor 
George Sperryn, Chairman of the Birmingham Public Libraries’ Committee, 
and published by the Committee. Brief notes arranged under seven heads 
describing the main characteristics of a few outstanding works for the 
guidance of those readers who, without laying claim to being students, 
are none the less desirous of becoming acquainted with the treasures con- 
tained in the Libraries. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE: Matriculation Direc- 
tory. Nos. 52-54, June, 1909, September, 1909, and 
January, 1910. University Tutorial Press. One shilling 
net each. 

These handy little volumes form a useful guide to the London matricu- 
lation examination, and the syllabus of the College should be especially 
useful to assistants whose hours are often awkwardly arranged for study. 
Each issue includes the Principal’s Annual Report, information on the 
general method of work, and advice on the choice of a course, regulations 
and information regarding the London matriculation examination, particu- 
lars of all the College University courses, articles on the specially prepared 
College text books, and the papers set at the last matriculation examination, 
with solutions and criticisms. 

Wisconsin, U.S., FREE Lirprary Commission. Anniversaries 
and Holidays: References and Suggestion for Picture Bulle- 
tins. Ed. by Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 5 by 7}in. 122pp. 
1909. 

A calendar of anniversaries and holidays with references to portraits 
and illustrations and reading lists, and suggestions for reading, preceded 
by a list of general reference books on seasons, customs, and holidays. Has 
an index of names and events. The need for such a work has long been 
felt, and the present volume should prove a useful addition to the reference 
books at the information desk, and we hope will stimulate the production 
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of an English work on similar lines. The books and magazines referred to 
in the volume are, of course, mainly American. 


NORTH EASTERN RANCH. 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure, 1909-10. 








RECEIPTS. 
Members’ Subscriptions : 
SEED, Selilacasanepilenivausavacntasiteuvbunsewicndcers 415 0 
PEED || cciunlideebasaicaoeend-decsiinnatoiuenisnwiincens 412 6 
EE EE icin dernwicencinsininicide £9 7 6 
PAYMENTS. 
Proportion of Subscription sent to Hon. Treasurer, 

RIES - Adasen petiibeiimencccietseesstitenseiieceseues 70 38 
Hon. Treasurer’s Expenditure .....................sc000 6 7} 
Hon. Secretary’s Postages and Stationery ............ 1 2 3 
EE NEE ssienesavecntinnnecniasnnelbecioansdanrserecenns 18 4} 

RE | Saicinteanacbacasttvinntoneiis £9 7 6 


R. Harold U. Potts, Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
Harrison Burgess, Hon. Auditor. 
July 25th, 1910. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

OxetL, Mr. E., of the Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, Bolton. 

The other selected candidates were Mr. E. C. Dodd, Highgate; Mr. A. 
L. Johnson, South Hackney; Mr. F. W. McClaren, Walthamstow; Mr. 
J. W. Robeson, Penge. 

Pepper, Mr. F. W. C., Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, 
Bolton, has been appointed Assistant in Charge, Great Lever Branch, Bolton. 

Potuitt, Mr. W., has been appointed Senior Assistant, Bolton Central 
Lending Library. 

Sc1LLtEy, Mr. JAMES, of the Donegall Road Branch Library, Belfast, 
has been appointed Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, Belfast, in 
place of Mr. John Scott, who has left for the United States. 

Wiuiams, Mr. R. G., has been appointed Assistant in Charge of the 
new Astley Bridge Branch, Bolton. 

Wricut, Mr. T. W., has been appointed Assistant in Charge of the High 
Street Branch, Bolton. 

Yates, Mr. T. L., Senior Assistant, Bolton, has been appointed Assis- 
tant in Charge, Halliwell Branch Library. 

NEW MEMBERS. 
Memeser: Frederick J. Parker, Tottenham. 
AssociaTEs: Thomas Riley, Lancaster; Ernest Ware, Torquay. 
North Eastern Branch: Memser: Bert Hall, West Hartlepool. 
South Wales Branch; Associate; Miss L. Bulman, Cardiff, 
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